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394 Notes and Queries. 



36ooft notices. 

The Wildebness Road to Kentucky, its Location and Features. By 
Wm. Allen Pusey, A.M., M.D. New York, George H. Doran Co. 56 
illustrations, IX maps. (Quarto.) 

This new work on the famous Wilderness Road about which mucii 
has been written by Speed, Hulbert, Hanna and other authors, is a very 
beautiful and interesting addition to the histories of the road and to 
the Wilderness of Kentucky. The illustrations are of unusual merit 
and the maps are of much value to those who wish to trace the course 
of this historic highway. So much has been said about the Wilderness 
or Boone Road that it is difficult for an author to present anything 
very new about the theme. And yet, Dr. Pusey has added quite a good 
deal of information concerning the identification of the old landmarks 
with modern landmarks. Travellers through the region covered by the 
old road will find this book of real value as a historical Guide Book for 
the more than 200 miles covered by Daniel Boone in his survey of the 
road through the wilderness. ( G. P. D. ) 

Men I Have Painted. By J. McLure Hamilton with a Foreword by 
Mrs. Drew, Lond.: T. Fisher Unwin. (Quarto.) (1921.) 

For Philadelphians who have known J. McLure Hamilton as a fellow 
townsman — even if a somewhat cosmopolitan one who dissembles his 
love for his native city by very rarely remaining in it for any length of 
time, much to the regret of his numerous friends — the dictum of Mary 
Drew, one of the Gladstone family, that "it is doubtful if there is one 
individuality more unusual or more interesting than that of the writer 
himself" will be accepted as final and quite a summing up of his gossipy- 
new book "Men I Have Painted," with 48 portraits. T. Fisher Unwin, 
London, Adelphia Terrace. Mrs. Drew contributes the Foreword to the 
book and she again and again expresses her sense of the privilege in- 
volved in meeting Hamilton at Hawarden when he was painting Glad- 
stone and her view of the book is that "it is alive — it will live." There 
is no doubt about this vital phase of it as literature and that among 
the 48 portraits painted are those of such well-known Philadelphians as, 
Edward H. Ooates, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Henry Thouron, Richard Vaux, 
Chas. M. Burns, Judge W. W. Porter, to mention but a few, with mem- 
oranda as to the pleasant sittings with Dr. J. Madison Taylor, and 
Judge Alexander Simpson, whose portraits are not reproduced, is not a 
matter of disadvantage in a book given over to the pictorial, as well as 
personal flotsam and jetsam of the great and, as the fashion in phase 
goes today "the near-great;" not forgetting among the "near-great" 
that if Hamilton sketched King George and tells you about it delight- 
fully, he also sketched the King's horses, and, well, it would be in- 
vidious to mention any human beings less important than Gladstone in 
such a situation, unless one felt like imitating the "lady with the ser- 
pent's tongue," and set out the fact that Hamilton also did Mrs. Asquith 
as well as the horses and did her in a way that is just a little diabolical, 
though he seems to have enjoyed himself tremendously and his descrip- 
tion of her as he met her is a true key-note of the book and spiritedly 
indicative of its happy style. He says of her, after picturing the charm 
of the Asquith home, "The Wharf," "And then a lady came tripping 
in to greet me, smiling so frankly and kindly, that I was at home at 
once, and in love with the books and flowers and the gay vista through 
the garden to the silver willows casting shadows on the placid river. 
And, as I stood by her side talking about the simple and pretty border- 
flowers, I glanced sidewise at the slight, frail, but somewhat rigid 
figure, at the delicate Dante-like profile, the dark, full eyes, and 
wondered at the woman who had jumped into the field of life, and 
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surmounted its obstacles at a run, a gallop, a canter, and a trot, but 
never at a walk. Was she thinking of the flowers, the bees, and the 
butterflies? Or, like mine, were her thoughts straying among the other 
thoughts that were then crowding around her — impulses in the ether, 
surging over her from the most distant lands in the far-flung Empire, 
because she had revealed her soul to the peoples?" Of course, the big 
"story" of the book is his experiences in making the studies of Glad- 
stone at Hawarden and elsewhere which led to a wonderful group of 
portraits, one of the most famous being the Luxemburg, Paris, while un- 
questionably the study possessed by the Academy of Fine Arts shows 
Hamilton's method at the very best. But, a book which deals with 
Bismarck, Asquith, Balfour, Manning, Tyndall, Spencer, General Booth, 
G. F. Watts and George Meredith, selecting a few of the more world- 
famous names cannot be but fascinating especially in these days of 
the craze for personality in biography. And that everything is set 
down in so kindly a manner, and that the geniality and urbanity and 
whimsicality of Hamilton are ever in evidence, is another happy feature 
of the work which must be read even to the very last when he tells of 
"The Portrait I did not Paint," the portrait of Leo the Thirteenth. 
Here is indeed revealed the man and his manner and his method and 
the character of a great period in modern life as is set out by human 
beings who find in this singularly human being, Hamilton, the painter, 
a true interpreter of manners and of men. (H. M. W.) 

The Book of Mormon. Salt Lake City, 1921. 8vo. pp. 568. 

The nineteenth century was prolific of new sacred books; and this 
one was the first (Palmyra, N. Y, 1830). To see it reprinted with still 
a powerful following in 1921 leads to many reflections in the mind of 
a student of Religion. Such productions fall easily into two main 
classes: 

1. Those written in some abnormal mental state, generally by what 
is now termed automatic writing; 

2. Those based upon psychic experiences, but written in the normal 
state. 

In class 1 we must rank the present work which (setting aside all 
stories of fraud and taking it at its face value) was produced by some 
kind of crystal-gazing: Joseph Smith looked into "the interpreters" 
or the Urim and Thummim, two crystals, and saw therein the trans- 
lation of the famous "gold plates." In this class also fall Nature's 
Divine Revelations, dictated by Andrew Jackson Davis while entranced 
in New York (1845-1847); The Healing of tlie Nations, by Charles 
Linton, of our own Bucks County (N. Y., 1855) ; Oahspe (1881) ; Spirit- 
Teachings, by W. Stainton Moses (London, 1883), and now the present- 
day Life Beyond the Veil, by another clergyman of the English Church, 
G. Vale Owen (London and New York, 1920-1921). 

In class 2 we must rank Science and Health, by Mary Eddy (Boston, 
1875) and The Perfect Way; or, The Finding of Christ, by Anna Kings- 
ford and Edward Maitland (London, 1882). 

Class 1 is the weaker of the two, containing voluminous matter, pro- 
duced in a mental ferment, and doomed to literary distinction. Whole 
pages of platitudes characterize this class. In reading the Book of 
Mormon one never finds an oracle, a literary gem, a strong utterance, 
except where the Old or New Testament is being quoted. The same 
is true of Linton and Oahspe, and predominantly so of Jackson Davis, 
though the case of the last was a noteworthy one and calling for serious 
study. The underground connection between Davis and Swedenborg is 
still an unsolved problem, which engaged the attention of Professor 
Bush. As I have pointed out elsewhere, the coined word univercaelum 
in the writings of Davis and itself the title of his once famous paper, 
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whereto Emerson contributed, is simply Swedenborg's universum caelum, 
written as one word. Then again the apparition of Swedenborg to Davis 
on March 7, 1884, was the real starter of American Spiritualism, and not 
the Rocheste knockings of the first of April four years later. 

Except for a few striking things in Davis, such as his version of the 
process of death, etc., etc., the works in Class 1 which contain powerful 
things are those of the two Anglican Divines. The last one makes a 
statement which every Mormon may well lay to heart, for the honest 
parson records that his invisible dictators complain that things they 
never said turn up in the script, and things they wanted to say are not 
there! Consequently, until we can compare the entranced utterances 
of seers of different nations and religions, and note their agreements, 
we cannot begin to have faith in automatic writing. The late James 
Hyslop said recently at the Bellevue-Stratford : "I never have believed, 
I do not now believe, and I never shall believe anything said by a 
medium!" And yet the speaker devoted all his later life to Psychical 
Research, a cause which may one day establish a chain of internationally 
accepted facts about the highest things. 

A. J. E. 

The New Gentleman of the Road. By Herbert Welsh. Philadel- 
phia, Fell Company, 1921. 8vo., pp. 193. 

Harrison Morris, who writes a foreword to this book, says of it: 
"Though its narrative is as true as the north star, yet as beguiling as 
Action, I find in it something more, and sweeter and finer than either 
fact or fiction. I find in it character. ... It also stands for the crea- 
tion of a personage, usually imaginary, by the author." Morris goes on 
to say that this personage is Herbert Welsh himself. 

We may add that if this book were to be translated into French, it 
would achieve a fame far beyond the present privately printed edi- 
tion and even beyond the vogue which the name of a well-known Ameri- 
can philanthropist must inevitably give it. The reason is that it brings 
into bold relief a thoroughly American character and lays stress upon 
certain elements which the French have always admired. Here is a 
man of national reputation and ample means who prefers to tramp from 
Pennsylvania to New Hampshire summer after summer instead of lolling 
in a Pullman car; a man who is insulted at one place as a suspicious 
person and entertained with distinction at another. He dines with honor 
among Episcopal divines or Yale professors on the line of his march or 
shares a doubtful meal in a thunderstorm with a rustic. 

His first five tramps (1915-1919) are alone, but his sixth (May and 
June, 1920) takes in Dr. Mary Taylor Mason, Dorothy Whipple (his 
secretary) and a schoolgirl from Friends' school, Germantlown. 

To the future historian this book will be valuable as a contemporary 
portrait of American life and character in the Northeastern States. The 
aristocratic democrat hob-nobs with everybody, records their conversa- 
tion and philosophy, attends all kinds of religious services, and por- 
trays, almost unconsciously, the many-sidedness of our complex national 
life. " * (A. J. E.) 



